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What _a_ Sovereign will do for the Men_at 
the Front and the Wounded in the Hospitals. 


WENTY SHILLINGS will buy FORTY VOLUMES, well printed and strongly bound 

in Cloth, of Nelson’s Sixpenny Library—that is, will provide more than 20,000 pages of the 

best and most interesting reading in the world. THINK of the long, weary hours our men 
are spending in the trenches, and of the slow, dragging time which the wounded must while away in 
the hospitals. The adjutant of a Guards regiment, in acknowledging a parcel of books, recently wrote :— 


“They are more appreciated than tobacco, for they pass the weary hours 
of the day when only a few men have to keep a look-out, and the rest sit 
at the bottom of the trench, having nothing to do.” 


Among others, Mr. Herbert Watson, superintendent of stores at His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
Westminster, London, is prepared to receive and to forward any parcels that may be sent to him. 


Ask your Bookseller for a List of Nelson’s Sixpenny 
Library, and give a world of happiness to our gallant 
defenders at the trifling cost of Twenty Shillings. 


If you would like to send them forty modern copyright novels by the best authors from Nelson's 
Sevenpenny Library, you can do so by spending THREE SHILLINGS and FOURPENCE more. 


Ask for Lists of the Nelson Sevenpenny Library, and 
give your Order To-day. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 
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long running fight the Bliicher and the Kolberg wer 
SUN D AY, J AN UA RY 24. engines, it is probable that all the German battleships 


t Sltday week 


0 Ss 
and th 


‘ a British fleet intercepted a German fleet, consisting of four battleships, six light cruisers, and some destroyers. 
a 7 as they sighted the British, the Germans fled for Heligoland with all speed. They were hotly pursued, and in the 
id hay, eydlitz and the Derfflinger were seriously damaged and set on fire. Had a chance shot not incapacitated the Lion’s 


N sent to the bottom. ur illustration shows the victorious British battle-cruiser squadron, with the Lion leading. 
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French gunners bringing down a German aeroplane. 
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Algerian horsemen, as shown above, are operating with the French army in Flanders. 


not seen much service. 
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So far they have 


Their chance will come when the Allies make that great forward move which 


cannot now be long delayed. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS. 


By John 


Offensive and Counter-Offensive in the West. 


HE past ten days have been chiefly remark- 

| able for a number of spasmodic efforts to 
provide a birthday gift for the Emperor. The 
Germans are very fond of celebrations, and we all 
remember their efforts to commemorate the anni- 
versary of Sedan. Accordingly they have attacked 
at La Bassée, at Ypres, and west of Craonne. The 
La Bassée attack last Monday week was very in- 
teresting. It took place at Givenchy, where the 
hostile trenches were less than one hundred yards 
apart. The Germans, heavily supported by reserves, 
carried our first trenches, and our men retreated to 
the second line and the village. Then happened what 
has so often happened before: the attackers did not 
seem to know what to do with their victory. A 
fusilade from the village broke and drove back one 
battalion, and British artillery from the north and 
French artillery from the south cut off all way of 
retreat. Only a small proportion succeeded in mak- 
ing good their retirement, and by the evening we 
had regained the lost trenches. The same thing 
happened east of Ypres, and to a still greater extent 
west of Craonne on the Aisne. The Craonne position 
is a very difficult one. There the Aisne plateau rises 
to its highest point, more than 500 feet; and there 
the African battalions of d’Esperey’s 5th Army 
struggled in vain to advance during the great battle 
of September. Since then we have been gradually 
creeping up, but we have not yet gained the crest of 
the plateau. Early last week, on the Kaiser’s birth- 
day, the Germans made a great effort, and carried 
the French trenches at La Creute. It appears that 
two French companies were trapped by a landslide 
caused by the heavy howitzers—very much what 
happened to the 1st battalion of the Camerons at 
Bourg. Next day the French executed a brilliant 
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counter-attack, and won back all the ground they 
had lost. The French communiqué admitted a loss 
of 800 men, but added that the Germans lost at 
least the strength of a brigade—that is something 
between 3,000 and 4,000. The French communiqués 
are very candid, and we may take this figure as 
correct. 

There were also attacks at Arras, Albert, Roye, 
Noyon, and Soissons, none of which succeeded. But 
the really important event was what happened at 
St. Mihiel, the point on the upper Meuse where the 
Germans won a foothold on the western bank if 
September—a position they have since maintained. 
This has been really a remarkable achievement, fot 
their communications with the railhead at Thiau- 
court pass along a single bad road, and we know that 
troops from Toul have been pushed up on the south 
to the edge of the Rupt de Mad, almost within 
striking distance. It was announced at the begin 
ning of last week that the French had carried the 
bridge-head at St. Mihiel. Tf that were true it would 
mean that the Germans had lost their footing on the 
left bank of the Meuse. Unfortunately this report 
has not been confirmed, but it is clear that there has 
been very great activity in Sarrail’s army of Verdu® 
in the past fortnight. 


The German Plans. 


What does this activity portend? Probably that 
the French have got some inkling of the nature 2 
the coming German advance. Colonel Repingto® 
last Friday discussed in the Times the nature ° 
the German immediate reinforcements in the west 
He calculates that their nominal existing strength 
of 2,250,000 has been reduced to 1,800,000, bu 
that they will be able to produce reserves pretty 
soon to the amount of 1,000,000, and that thes? 
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are likely to be used on the western rather than on 
€ eastern front. These new troops will not be of 
Tst-rate quality, but nevertheless they will be 
able-bodied men armed with rifles. Where is the 
‘fman movement to be? Colonel Repington 
Suggests between Arras and the Oise as a likely 
Place, and February or March as a likely month. 
€re can be no question of the strategic importance 
°f that district. If the Allies’ line were pierced at 
at awkward salient, Paris would be uncovered 
and a wedge driven between the northern and 
Southern armies. It may be suggested, however, 
that another place equally likely is the Verdun 
district and the heights of the Meuse. Von Schantz 
48 a big army in the Woevre, the Crown Prince has 
another army north of Verdun, and General von 
mem has a formidable force in Northern Champagne. 
€ rough wooded slopes of the Woevre and the 
Tgonne give an excellent chance for an enemy 
“Oncentration which shall be screened from aerial 
reconnaissance. If von Schantz could cross the 
fuse at St. Mihiel in force and push on to Revigny 
and Bar-le-Duc, he would isolate Verdun, shut up 
Sarrail between himself and the Crown Prince, 
and put Langle’s army of Northern Champagne in 
Serious danger. The French seem to have anticipated 
1S plan, and whether they have as yet succeeded 
°F not, they are making strenuous efforts to retake 
t. Mihiel. There are also rumours of a considerable 
“Oncentration of forces in and around Toul. If we 
Were to prophesy we should point to the Argonne 
“Nd the heights of the Meuse as the most immediate 
8nger-point for the Allies. 


The North Sea Battle. 


The naval birthday gift to the Kaiser somehow 
t Scarried, and turned out to be a birthday offering 
fe, Lord Fisher instead. We have not yet had the 
ull Official dispatches, but there are one or two 
Points about the reports worth noting. There seems 
© be a foolish tendency abroad to suspect the 
omiralty of withholding unpleasant news, because 
t the concealment of the loss of a battleship off 
. © Irish coast last October. For that there were 
. doubt good reasons of policy, and it is only fair 
® say that our Admiralty have in other respects 
“en very prompt and candid. They announced 

© sinking of the Blicher and serious damage to 
* Other cruisers, probably the Derfflinger and the 
on itz. German prisoners have also reported the 
ng of the light cruiser Kolberg. The German 
ports admit the loss of the Blzcher, but declare 

at a British battle-cruiser was sunk, and two 

“Stroyers, It is probably wrong to accuse the 
fan Admiralty of intentional lying. Ships in 
'8ht are not in a position to judge very correctly 
of nat has happened to the enemy, and German 
whos may have honestly believed that the shot 
Ch took effect in the fore part of the Lion, and 
Sed the transference of Admiral Beatty’s flag to 
ther vessel, was more deadly than it proved. 
the her, Germany seems to have relied for part ot 
the information on an attendant aeroplane, and 

aeroplane may have taken the Bilicher, sinking 
§ British vessels, for a British cruiser. German 
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Admiralty reports have so far been pretty accurate, 
and for this reason we should receive with some 
suspicion the story of the sinking of the Kolberg. 

What was the objective of the German cruisers ? 
A raid on the north of England or south of Scotland 
is the generally accepted explanation. But it is 
conceivable, as has also been suggested, that they 
were preparing to break for open sea and prey upon 
British commerce. If that is so, our success in driv- 
ing them home was so much the greater. Another 
conundrum is why the Von der Tann was not present 
with her sister ships. It has been suggested that 
she may have come out with the others and got clear 
away to the high seas. It is not very likely, but if 
by any chance this explanation should be true, the 
exploits of the Emden may be repeated. 


Cotton as Contraband of War. 


The British Admiralty proposes to treat the Dacia 
as an enemy ship, and take it before the prize court, 
but it undertakes to forward its cargo of cotton to 
Rotterdam for entry into Germany ; that is to say, 
it treats cotton as non-contraband, and therefore 
free from capture. It looks as if we must speedily 
revise our ideas on this subject. Cotton is exactly 
in the same position as copper, only more so, for the 
Germans do not hold large stocks of it, and new 
supplies can only come from overseas, Cotton is 


an integral part of all modern high explosives, and 
as Sir William Ramsay and Mr, Belloc point out, 
“to place it on the list of contraband of war is a 
necessity, unless the whole theory of contraband is 
given up.” 


An Indian sentry in one of the advance trenches. 


Notice the straw with which the troops keep them- 
selves dry and warm. 
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INGENIOUS WAR INVENTIONS. 


duced a very large crop of new inventions, 
and both the War Office and the Admiralty 
have been simply deluged for the past five months 
°t so with plans for new and wonderful machines of 
ar, many of them, according to those who have 
“Signed them, capable of exterminating a whole 
Tmy at one swoop. Needless to say, many of these 
oni hopelessly impractical on the face of them, though 
“nsiderable explanation is often necessary before 
€ir proud inventors are convinced of the fact. 
th he cry is often raised by these disappointed ones 
: at anything involving a new principle is immediately 
“jected by the heads of the Navy and the Army. 
Us is very far from being the case, however, and 
Many inventions that have shown promise of utility 
a been carefully examined by experts since the 
©Mmencement of the war, while more than one 
48 been adopted, though possibly in a modified form. 


Warding off Mines. 
It is rather curious to note how many people have 
‘Sag their attention to the protection of warships 
ay damage by floating mines. Some of these inven- 
i; JS have been decidedly ingenious, but none of them, 
th 1S feared, will prove of permanent value. One of 
© most interesting devices came from the north of 
._© Tweed, and consisted of an elaborate system of 
Tepellent magnets,” by which the hull of a ship 
Suld drive away any mines that were drifting 
tvatds it. Experiment, however, quickly showed 
1 Pe the inventor had made a very serious miscalcu- 
“sag somewhere, and that so far from repelling 
Nes, his magnets attracted them, with what would 
®ve been disastrous results to any ship so equipped ! 


The Automatic Rifle. 


hat the advent of the automatic rifle is close at 
of 5 1s certain, and numberless inventions of weapons 

1s description have been poured into the War 
ce lately. Most of them, however, suffer from 
8reat drawback of excessive weight. Indeed, 


A was only to be expected, the war has pro- 


tu 


the 


one of the most promising of these innovations had 
to be rejected through the trifling fact that a simple 
test showed conclusively that the weapon would 
need at least two men to carry it, and that, therefore, 
the movements of an army in the field would be 
considerably retarded. Otherwise the weapon an- 
swered the tests applied to it in very satisfactory 
fashion, and it is to be adopted, with some alterations, 
as an anti-aircraft gun, mounted in fixed positions. 


Overcoming the Recoil. 

Perhaps the most valuable invention that the war 
has yet produced is one that is directly due to the 
ingenuity of the Germans. So soon as it became clear 
that the enemy was using guns of a calibre that had 
never previously been put into the field, it was de- 
cided that this country should arm itself with weapons 
of even greater bore and superior range. It was 
perfectly easy for our ordnance experts to produce 
such a weapon, but it was found by experiment that 
the recoil of these mammoth guns was so tremendous 
as to render them practically worthless, while they 
were not a little dangerous to those employed in 
their working. 

While the problem of overcoming this recoil was 
receiving the most grave consideration, one of the 
German guns was captured, and was brought to 
Woolwich Arsenal. There the secret was immediately 
laid bare. In place of air chambers or hydraulic 
chambers for receiving the recoil, it was found that 
these barrels were filled with a compound of which 
glycerine was the principal factor. The rest was quite 
plain sailing. 


‘** Bullet Proof” Uniforms. 


Precisely how many “ bullet proof ’’ uniforms have 
been brought under the notice of our authorities 
lately is quite impossible to say. Curiously enough, 
the greater part of these have proved quite ineffective 
to stop a bullet, even at comparatively long range. 
Those that have proved more satisfactory in this 
respect have had to be rejected on account of the 
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weight that would have to be added to the equipment 
of a soldier—already sufficiently heavy. Many of 
those best qualified to judge, however, are of the 
opinion that some day a uniform really proof against 
small arms will be produced, and warfare will then 
undergo yet another violent revolution. 


A Strange Device. 

One of the most curious inventions yet brought 
forward is one for warding off a bayonet assault. 
Instead of the defenders seeking to counter such an 
attack with their own bayonets, it was proposed to 
equip the end of their rifles with an attachment some- 
thing like a pair of pincers, one blade, according to 
the claims of its inven- 
tor, closing automatically 
upon either side of the 
offending bayonet, and 
holding it tight. It was 
then urged that all the 
soldier so armed would 
need to do would be to 
give a sharp twist, and 
his opponent’s rifle 
would either be jerked 
out of his hand, or his 
bayonet would be broken 
off short. These claims, 
it may be added, were 
not subsequently justi- 
fied. 


To eliminate Jolting. 


A very useful and 
fruitful field for inven- 
tors has been provided 
in connection with am- 
bulance work. Many 
have devoted consider- 
able attention, and not 
a little professional skill, 
to the production of a 
Red Cross wagon that 
shall eliminate jolting 
even over the most un- 
even ground, and some of these patents are likely 
to be adopted very shortly. One of these had 
round the axle of each wheel a series of compressed 
air chambers calculated to absorb all shock from 
inequality of the ground. It is understood that ex- 
periments with a vehicle of this character are now 
being carried out. Another invention, equally prom- 
ising at first sight, was to sling the stretchers for 
the reception of the wounded in the interior of 
the wagon in such fashion that they remained 
motionless no matter what the ground was like, or 
the pace at which the wagon was travelling. This 
is likewise now receiving the attention of the heads 
of our ambulance service. 


The Arming of Motor Cars. 


Many very valuable improvements have been 
introduced in the arming of motor cars since the war 
commenced, and several of these are now in daily 
use. One of the most ingenious of these was an 
appliance that would enable a car to be driven 


trench near Nieuport. 
bing shells into trenches at comparatively short range. 


The mortar here shown was captured in a German 
Such weapons are used for lob- 
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from either end with a minimum loss of time. In- 
stead of the driver having to turn his car, all he had 
to do was to detach his driving wheel from one end, 
pass the length of the car, and place it on the shaft 
awaiting it there. This, it may be added, was frankly 
an adaptation of the manner in which drivers of 
electric trams or trains can change the control from 
one end to the other. This invention has already 
been tested, and is said to work most successfully. 


New Explosives. 


The greater part of the inventions, however, 
would seem to have ranged around new forms of 
high explosives, for which all sorts of claims have 
been made. Some of 
these were preposterous 
in the extreme. One 
patentee, for instance, 
declared that if the Brit- 
ish Army or Navy would 
only place an airship at 
his disposal, he would 
take with him a couple 
of bombs and fly over 
Berlin, with the result 
that the entire German 
capital would be wiped 
out even more com- 
pletely than was the 
case with Louvain! It 
was not found possible, 
however, to adopt this 
wholesale plan for re- 
ducing the enemy to 
impotency. There cad 
be no doubt, however, 
that our knowledge of 
high explosives has beeD 
considerably added to 
as the result of private 
experiments that have 
been carried out during 
the war. It has beep 
found possible, for in- 
stance, to fill our sub- 
marine mines with aD 
explosive that is calculated to do considerably moré 
harm to any ship unlucky enough to come into con 
tact with them than the charges with which thes 
were filled at the beginning of the war. 


A Forty-pound Helmet. 


Of course, some of these inventions have proved 
frankly ridiculous, as witness the claim of a gentle- 
man of the west country to have produced a helmet 
for wear by our troops that would render the soldiet 
beneath it perfectly immune from the effects of thos¢ 
devilish little darts that are now dropped from 
aeroplanes. Possibly this gentleman was right 1? 
his contention, but as each of these helmets would 
have weighed something like forty pounds, it wa 
not deemed necessary to carry out the series 9 
experiments that he seemed to regard as his right. 

So far the prizes have been comparatively few a® 
the blanks have been many, but we may still hop® 
that something of real utility will emerge from th 
lucky bag. 
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THE PERISCOPE IN THE TRENCHES. 


Every possible device of science is used in modern warfare. A French soldier is seen above observing the 
enemy through a periscope. By its means he can ascertain the movements of his opponents without looking 
over the top of the trench and running the risk of being shot. 


Io 
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A BLUE CROSS HOSPITAL. 


[February 6, 1915. 


This view, which was taken somewhe*é 


been much barbarity in this war, but . 
for the thousands of horses necessary 1# 
pressing problem—especially to the Ger™ 
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&s 4 rss 
ling ‘the tance, shows hundreds of sick and war-weary horses under the care of Blue Cross officials. There has 


mig glorious mission of humanity prevails. For the first time in history organized succour has been provided 


S well as humanitarian motives have led to this modern development. The adequate supply of horses is a 
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SOME NAVAL LESSONS OF THE 
WAR. 


different points of view. The commercial 

man, whose mind in normal times runs wholly 
upon business or in some other non-military direc- 
tion, regards it only as a calamity that should be 
ended as quickly as possible. In a broad sense 
everybody holds this opinion. But there is a body 
of men who are looking at things which the civilian 
observer does not see, and which would have little 
interest for him if he did see them. They are the naval 
and military experts, for whom the war is furnishing 
much valuable knowledge. All of this is being care- 
fully garnered for future use. Particularly is this 
the case on the sea side of the operations. No body 
of experts studies the object lessons which the war 
is providing more closely than the designers of our 
fighting ships. 


] Driterent 20 people look at the war from 


Data for the Naval Architect. 


The Spanish-American War taught naval archi- 
tects practically nothing, and the Russo-Japanese 
War was not very helpful to them. In those cam- 
paigns there was no naval fighting in which the 
value or otherwise of any particular feature of war- 
ship design was conclusively demonstrated. From 
the Russo-Japanese War certain lessons were learned, 
and the British Admiralty obtained others by carry- 
ing out realistic experiments with different types of 
warships. But the present campaign will supply 
much valuable data, obtained in the only really 
conclusive way—that is, by actual war test. To 
understand the naval architects’ point of view one 
must realize that the modern two-million-pound 
fighting ship was an untried machine until a few 
weeks ago. Its designers worked principally upon 


theory in planning it, and there was not general 
agreement that this theory was correct. Some 
experts favoured big displacement; others, smaller 
tonnage. Even the all-big-gun ship came in for a 
good deal of criticism from men whose experience 
entitled them to speak with authority. Since the 
war broke out the opinions of the different ‘‘ schools ”’ 
have been “ tried out’’ under the supreme test, and 
a very good idea has been obtained of their values. 
Unless there be a general fleet action between forces 
of about equal strength certain points will still 
remain debatable, yet enough knowledge has 
already been acquired to indicate some of the direc- 
tions in which the war will influence our future 
naval construction. 


The Battle-Cruiser and the Destroyer. 


Taking first battleships and cruisers. The battle- 
cruiser, one of the very newest kinds of warship, 
has justified its designers so thoroughly that many 
more of the type are certain to be built. A battle- 
cruiser is really a very fast battleship. She carries 
eight 13.5-inch guns instead of ten, but has the 
enormous compensating advantage of being able 
to steam six or eight knots per hour faster, This 
extra speed is a tremendous asset in her favour. 
Nothing has been more definitely proved than the 
great fighting value of big guns and high speed in 
alliance. And this is best obtained in the battle- 
cruiser. Possibly we may see the battle-cruiser and 
the battleship eventually amalgamated, the best 
features of each type being retained in the hybrid 
that would result from thus crossing the Tiger with 
the Revenge. The lightly armed and protected ship 
of moderate speed will certainly disappear, for 
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modern warfare is too strenuous for her. In place 
of such craft we shall undoubtedly build a number 
more of small handy, speedy vessels like the famous 
Arethusa. This is a type that has proved its worth 
on every occasion when tested. Our destroyer 
flotillas, too, will be overhauled, and it is pretty 
certain that no new coal-burning boats will be 
added to them. During the past five months these 
flotillas have done a tremendous amount of hard 
work, and in the oil-fuel boats the stokehold duties 
are far less laborious than they are in the coal- 
burners, whilst results are fully as good. In fact, 
there is certain to be a great increase in the use of 
oil fuel in the British Navy within the next few 
years, whilst an indirect outcome of the war will 
be the expediting, as fast as may be, of a satisfactory 
type of internal-combustion engine. 


Development of the Submarine. 


And, too, the war will give a great impetus to the 
development of the submarine. We have some 
magnificent boats in our flotillas, yet this type of 
warship is only in its infancy. The incessant war 
work has indicated lines on which its efficiency may 
be greatly improved, just as it has shown how useful 
the submarine can be for purposes that were pre- 


H.M.S. Lion. 


This interesting photograph gives a capital portrait of Admiral Sir David Beatty, the hero of the North Sea 
victory. It was taken in Russian waters during a visit paid by the Czar and his wife and daughters to 
The three ladies in front are the Czarina and two of her daughters. The figures behind 
them (right to left) are Sir David Beatty, the Czar, Lady Beatty, and Lady Gwendoline Churchill. 
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viously deemed outside its functions. A wider 
method of classification is certain to be adopted. 
Under this submarines will be built for specific 
duties, such as some for ocean cruising and others 
for operations in confined waters. For certain 
forms of attack the small boat is necessary, just 
as larger ones are required for the work that can 
only be done by craft possessing a wide radius of 
independent action. We cannot avoid building 
different types of submarines if we wish to make 
the fullest possible use of these craft, as undoubtedly 
we do, 


Value of the Aeroplane. 

One of the most obvious lessons of the war is the 
great value of aeroplanes. Already our aerial fleet 
has progressed in a really wonderful way. This 
branch of the Navy is in for considerable develop- 
ment, and this will almost certainly proceed along 
the lines of dynamic flight—that is, we shall build 
seaplanes and aeroplanes (which are practically the 
same) instead of airships. Our Navy, like our 


Army, possesses several airships, but makes little use 
of them, whilst the seaplanes and aeroplanes are doing 
splendid work almost daily. There are, of course, 
various other modifications in which the war will 
leave its permanent impress upon the British Fleet. 
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THE WORK OF MILITARY ENGINEERS. 


B pfeninmaes'ty in a country largely devoid of railways and roads fit for transport, the Russians have 

accomplished miracles of military engineering. They have laid railways in record time over the most 

difficult country, cut tracks through the mountains, and made good roads across swamps and quagmires. 
They are here seen constructing a light railway. 


ai recent German success at Soissons makes this bridge of great tactical importance. At the moment 
it marks the dividing line between the opposing forces. The Germans blew up the bridge during their 
retreat from the Marne, the Allies subsequently reconstructed it, and now the French have blown it up again. 


Sees, 0 
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WAR AND THE RAILWAY. 


NVALUABLE as the motor has proved itself 

in the war—in fact, the handling of the vast 

armies and the provision of supplies would have 
been almost impossible without it—the railway has 
“Ndered services even more important. Thousands 

Men have been moved across half Europe safely 
and expeditiously, and only the network of strategic 
tlways on the Russian border has enabled the 

aiser’s army to escape overwhelming disaster. 

"hen the war is ended those behind the scenes 
Will be able to tell the marvels which our own lines 
, ave accomplished. In the early days of hostilities 
al France some of our regiments were taken by rail 
f Most to the firing line, and the men were detrained 
%t the immediate work of fighting. 


The First Armoured Train. 


in The railway has also proved its value as an attack- 
8 force, for that picturesque institution, the 
‘Moured train, has been winning fresh laurels in 
‘anders. Mounting one or two naval guns and 
anned by a crew of Belgian and British sailors, the 
‘moured train has proved a thorn in the side of the 


th, mans. It dodges backwards and forwards so that 
th. enemy finds it impossible to get the range, while 


© train gunners, used to firing from a moving 
Aye plump in shells when the opportunity offers. 

hough, fortunately, armoured trains were not first 
Sed in active service in Britain, the idea is said to 
hha Originated here, the suggestion being placed 
‘ °re the Duke of Wellington more than sixty years 
80. America made the first practical use of them 
e Baltimore Railway at the outbreak of the 
War in 1861, when a baggage car was covered 
loopholed sheet iron. 


Before Paris. 


hen the Germans besieged Paris forty-four years 
a. very substantial armoured trains were used to 
Pport the sorties. Two sets of rails were necessary 


n th 
Civiy 
With 


80 


to carry their weight, as they were broad, indeed, 
regular fortresses on wheels. They were supported by 
bogies. running on each set of rails at either end. 
One train was equipped for the purpose of running 
provisions through the German lines, the engine and 
carriages being made bullet-proof; four small guns 
were carried, and the train crew consisted of five 
hundred men. The Communists also used roughly- 
armoured trains, until naval guns were brought up 
against them. 


In Egypt. 


No doubt armoured trains are being prepared to 
give the Turks a warm welcome now that their patrols 
have reached the Suez Canal. Our sailors will be 
quite at home in them, for armed trains did yeoman 
service in the campaign against Arabi Pasha. Lord 
Fisher fitted out the very effective train which ran 
out of Alexandria every evening.‘ Sand bags were 
piled round the engine, which was in the middle, 
and round many of the trucks, while others, especially 
the leading ones, were roughly protected by boiler 
plates. A 40-pounder Armstrong gun was mounted 
on the front truck, and quick-firing Nordenfelts on 
others. A couple of 9-pound field guns also formed 
part of the equipment, these being lifted in and out 
of the train by a crane. At Kassassin a train con- 
sisting of an engine and truck protected by plates, and 
mounting a 40-pounder and a Gatling, also rendered 
good service, while the Royal Marine Artillery 
mounted a captured Krupp on a truck, and pushed 
it quickly backwards and forwards to prevent the 
enemy trom getting the range. 


In the Sudan and at Home. 


In the Sudan, too, one of the Sudanese battalions 
used a train protected by sand bags, and a specially 
constructed armoured train was built in Birmingham 
for the same campaign. In Cuba the Spanish forces 
used an armoured train to patrol the railways and to 
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keep the rebels in check; but Britain has made more 
use of these trains than any other country. In 1894 
the 1st Sussex Artillery Volunteers ran trials of a 
very good war train. It consisted of an engine and 
three carriages, all well protected by bullet-proof 
Steel plates. A 40-pound Armstrong gun on a turn- 
table for firing in any direction was mounted on a 
flat truck. The steel walls, which were six feet high 
and open at the back of the turret or casement, were 
attached to the turn-table and revolved with it. The 
carriages were provided with loopholes for the use of 
rifles or a Maxim, and altogether the train was very 
serviceable. 


In South Africa. 


Several armoured trains were built in this country 
for the South African War, and it will be remembered 
that one of the earliest actions in that campaign 
took place round such a train going to Mafeking. 
Mr. Winston Churchill was captured when one 
of the Natal trains was ambushed, and the naval 
gun which it carried was smashed. These trains 
mounted 3 and 12 pound guns, and were manned 
largely by sailors and Marines from the Tartar, Forte, 
and Thetis, and, as in Egypt, usually flew the Union 
Jack and White Ensign. If any of the sailors who 
fought the trains in South Africa are members of the 
crews of those operating against the Germans, they 
will be able to compare the comparatively simple 
armoured trucks and carriages then used with the 


j The Kaiser is here seen leaving a hospital after visiting seamen wounded in fights with British ships. 
says that he has aged considerably since the outbreak of war, and that his hair has gone white. He certainl¥ 
seems to have lost some of his buoyancy in the above picture. 
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elaborately fitted citadels in which! they now haras$ 


‘the enemy. The advance in construction is simply 


wonderful. This is not to be wondered at, for sinc® 
the war began the best constructive brains in thé 
country have been employed in devising new method 
of offence and defence. Wartime always stimulate® 
invention, and as a writer in another part of thi® 
paper shows, the War Office and the Admiralty 
have simply been inundated with suggested device>: 
some wise, many otherwise. 


The Hospital Train. 


The railway is vsel to save life as well as t 
deal out destruction to enemies, and the hospital 
train is a feature of nearly all continental armie* 
although only recently has it become an institutio” 
on home railways. Every one of our big lines ha* 
constructed several beautifully fitted and appointe 
ambulance trains since the war broke out. Th 
first used in this country was built less than fiftee” 
years ago by the London and South-Western Railway: 
to convey wounded men brought home from South 
Africa. It consisted of five bogie coaches fitted wit” 
doors four feet wide, so that beds could be take? 
in and out without disturbing the patient. This wa* 
not the first hospital train built in England, for oP® 
was constructed in Birmingham, for use in Egyp! 
during the later Sudan expeditions. The same fir! 
turned out others which saw service during the Sout! 
African War. 
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PREPARING FOR THE GREAT TUG OF WAR. 


(GERMANY will put her last reserves into the field when the great ‘“‘tug of war,” now preparing, 
_~ actually begins. Young recruits are here seen undergoing a hasty course of musketry. Evidently the 
struction is in a very preliminary stage. 


Fe Rance is busy training her recruits and all available reserves for the great Allied advance which will be 
dri] Made early in spring. French naval men who can be spared from the Fleet are here shown at bayonet 
ll in one of the open spaces of a French town. 
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WINTRY JOYS FOR HALE AND WOUNDED. 


Po eee recent wintry weather has been greatly enjoyed by the troops now under training. Merry scenes 
have recently been witnessed on Epsom Downs, where, as here shown, some of the men have been 
initiated into the art and mystery of skiing. 


We ei i i Set tt il ascii ee SL aaa 


OME of our amazing wounded, now happily convalescent, are here seen enjoying a snow fight. One 
would think, to look at their radiant faces, that they had never heard of German “snipers” and “Jack 
Johnsons.” They will soon return to sterner business, 
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The German armoured cruiser Bliicher, now at the bottom of the North Sea. 
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At a range of 17,000 


yards she was hit again and again by the Lion, and when that vessel was temporarily disabled, the 


Indomitable completed her destruction. 


‘*She sank steadily with a very slight heel until her decks 


were almost awash, and then with a sudden roll she turned over and went down.” 


THE BUCCANEERS OF EUROPE. 


tion for frenzied, almost fanatical, resource 

that he should at this very moment be hatching 
Some deep-laid scheme, designed to hurl new forces 
Mto channels calculated to stagger our peace of 
Mind. What shape this next move may take is, of 
Course, largely conjecture, but conjecture based on 
® knowledge of the deep-rooted hatred which urges 
Cur foe to devastate for devastation’s sake anything 
Made, built, or born in Britain. 


[' is only consistent with the enemy’s reputa- 


If we were Germans. 

But while that is so, let’ us not be deterred by 
°ur very natural detestation of such tactics from 
looking certain facts squarely in the face. Germany 
to-day has brought herself by cast-iron diplomacy 
to the position of being faced with the alternative 
Of peace at the expense of power, or continued war 
at any cost. It is a tremendous strain on the imagi- 
Nation; but just suppose that we to-day were in 

€rmany’s shoes and she in ours, what would we 

©? Why, for a certainty we should grit our 
teeth and brazen it out, and in such a way, too, as 
Would leave a deep impress both on the enemy and 
©n the pages of history. We should hit hard, des- 
Perately hard, but clean blows above the belt. 
nd in the darkest hour of our continued resist- 
@nce we should draw heartening support from a 
femembrance of the mighty deeds of our forefathers, 
JUst as Germany seeks inspiration from the victorious 
fields of Sadowa, Worth, and Sedan. 
hould we commit ourselves to an invasion of the 
Country of our enemy were we situated as Germany 
13? No, nor will that nation commit herself to 
Such a scheme. The invasion scare is the biggest 
*8ey since Napoleon, over a hundred years ago, 
ttied the same game with probably not an ounce 
More Sincerity of intention. The bluff has served its 
Purpose, 


It has confined to home territory tens of 


thousands of fighting eligibles who otherwise would 
be at the firing line. The time for such an attempt, 
if it existed at all, has gone for ever. 


A Chastened Foe. 


Germany to-day, despite the bombastic assurances 
of her leaders, is a chastened country. Death has 
left few of her families untouched, and no longer 
does the joyful acclamation of the multitude God- 
speed her warriors as they leave for the front. Her 
colossal dreams of conquest—how colossal only the 
after-history of the war will show—have, dream-like, 
vanished into thin air. She is face to face with 
extinction as a first-class power, and none knows it 
better than herself. Her very aggression is a frenzied 
defence thinly disguised. She is preparing to defend 
hearth and home after having reduced thousands 
of happy homesteads to spectral walls. Can we ex- 
pect the buccaneer whose hands are dyed with blood 
weakly to surrender the ship still teeming with un- 
cowed men armed to the teeth? No, depend upon 
it, Germany is not a whit more likely to throw up 
the sponge now than she was three months ago. 
Hope and continuance of bloodshed are indissolubly 
linked. Peace and policy are hopelessly estranged. 
No country has ever yet submitted, least of all 
a great military power, to unconditional surrender 
while food, men, and munitions remained. Pos- 
terity would point the finger of scorn throughout un- 
told ages at the nation that cringed at the foot of a 
conqueror without first exhausting its resources. 

But it is the struggle for victory with which we 
are mainly concerned. Germany’s land forces barely 
hold their own at present, with the great factor Time 
strongly set against them. A Zeppelin raid, no 
matter on how colossal a scale, cannot turn the tide, 
nor yet can’ such mere passing episodes of war as a 
forty mintues’ bombardment of defenceless towns. 
To score heavily Germany must strike hard at the 
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whole British people, and nauseate non-combatants 
with war by visiting its terrors upon every city, town, 
and village in these islands. 


Our Mercantile Marine threatened. 


It is a big order, a tremendously big order, and there 
is but one way in which she may elect to carry it out. 
It is the only door offering anything like an escape 
from obliterating defeat, and, though the passage is 
dark and tortuous, Germany is extremely likely to 
try it before the curtain is rung down. In short, she 
will attack Britain in her most vulnerable part— 
her oversea trade. The Pacific disaster no less than 
the Pacific triumph has taught her a lesson. Her 
navy was built and strengthened with this trade- 
attacking contingency in view, as the preponderance 
of excessively fast cruisers bears out, and of recent 
months she has been feverishly applying the finishing 
touches to many equally swift cruisers in the stocks, 
with the result that to-day she has on both sides of 
the Baltic Sea fifty fighting greyhounds in addition to 
one hundred and forty destroyers. The latter, owing 
to their meagre coal accommodation, are ill suited 
for predatory work on the high seas, but the former 
present an entirely different proposition. Already 
six of her cruisers between them have sunk one hun- 
dred merchantmen in the space of three months, 
and Germany may ask herself what might not fifty 
do in six months’ time ? The problem is too specu- 
lative for the rule of three to apply. Ten thousand 
British trading ships still plough the ocean, and 
their speed in the great majority of cases does not 
exceed fourteen knots. The deduction to be 
drawn is that the weakest privateer of sixteen or 
eighteen knots mounting a gun or two would be a 
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veritable cat among the pigeons. Germany has 
already, with cool assurance, declared wood contra- 
band; let her but obtain a short sway in the seven 
great seas, and everything, short of ballast, with a 
British flavour, will be contraband, while coal will 
be seized whenever wanted irrespective of what flag 
flies at the mast-head. She knows that the best of 
our fighting ships are in home waters, and that, with 
a few exceptions, vessels of obsolete design are en- 
trusted with the protection of the trade fairways. 
The temptation thus presented to a country hungering 
for ways and means of extrication is irresistible. 


What Commerce-raiders could do. 

Britain has long recognized her vulnerability to 
the attacks of trade-wreckers, for she has suffered 
severely from them in the past. In the American 
War of last century a, fleet of miserably equipped 
privateersmen, acting more or less independently, 
captured no less than 2,500 British merchantmen, 
causing foodstuffs in this country to go up to starva- 
tion prices. If Germany succeeds in gaining the great 
highways of commerce—and, after all, there are many 
emergency exits from the North Sea—she is likely to 
harry them with ships working more or less individu- 
ally, yet controlled by one great plan of campaign. She 
will thus force Britain to detach for foreign service 
several squadrons of cruisers. Battleships, our 
strongest arm, will be a drug in the market for this 
class of work. A cruiser will not face a battleship on 
the high seas, nor can the latter, except by some 
miraculous stroke of good fortune, bring her to action. 
Once let German commerce-smashers gain these 
tradeways, and the difficulties of bringing them t0 
book will be enormous. 


All Belgians of military age have now been called to the colours, and are training with that undaunted hope- 


fulness which marks the race. 


One and all are convinced that the German occupation of their country is 


merely temporary; and the new levies rejoice to think that their arms will evict the cruel and pitiless invader. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 


At Home. 


ONDON during the holiday season has been a 
comparatively cheerful place, with khaki-clad 
heroes arm-in-arm with robust tars. It gave 

ne a pleasant feeling of confidence to watch them 
aS they passed on full of the vigour and high spirits 
that only a clean, open-air life can give. It would 
© rash to say that there were more soldiers and 
Sailors than civilians, but somehow one had only 
*yes for the men who are defending our cause on 
and and sea. They were everywhere enjoying their 
Short leave, humorously practising the goose-step in 
xford Circus, joining in the choruses at the panto- 
Mimes, and teaching civilians how to shoot in shooting 
8alleries in the Strand. 


War Caricatures. 


The caricaturists have been busy, and never has 
their wit been seen to better advantage. We are 
amiliar with the cartoons in the London dailies 
€picting the Kaiser and the Crown Prince in the 
Most absurd light. It is the same if we go farther 
afield, Everywhere the Kaiser dominates the scene. 
4 Critique of Buenos Ayres represents him in bed 
With food and wine beforé him. A little way off is 
& German soldier, war-worn and dejected. “ Sire,”’ 


Says the soldier, “‘ my comrades and I have fought 
°r forty days without food or rest ; we can do no 
“Go and tell your comrades,” cries the 


More. d» 


Mr. Rutland Barrington, who has often told us in 

he Pirates of Penzance” that a policeman’s lot is 
Not a happy one, now adopts the réle in real life. He 
is a special constable at Putney. 
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A striking cartoon published in the Italian weekly, 
“Numero.” It is entitled, ‘‘The new Paving for 
French and Belgian Cities.” 


Kaiser, “‘ that they have nothing to complain of. 
Their Emperor eats and sleeps for them.” L’Asino, 
an Italian journal, sheds an unkindly light on the 
Emperor. We see him standing before a mirror, 
resplendent in ermine, crowned and sceptred, but 
the mirror reflects a brigand with a dagger in his sash 
and the melodramatic cloak of the assassin. In the 
same paper a German officer asks an Italian if the 
Kaiser hasn’t become very popular in Italy. ‘‘ Oh 
yes,’”’ replies the Italian—‘ we now call our dogs 
after him!” <A capital cartoon appears in Mucha, 
a Warsaw paper. It is called ‘“‘ The Year of Peace, 
1915. On the road to Berlin vid Vienna and Con- 
stantinople.’’ Here we have the Kaiser represented 
as a beggar sitting between the Emperor of Austria 
and the Sultan of Turkey. They have taken off their 
hats, and are in the act of supplicating alms. The 
‘Ex ’’-Kaiser is made to say, “ Please have pity 
on three poor men who have lost all their money 
after having vainly tried to appropriate Europe.” 
A clever cartoon in the Cri de Paris depicts Germany 
as a fox looking longingly at a bunch of grapes 
labelled ‘ Calais, ’’ “‘ Dunkirk,” ‘‘ Boulogne.” Even 
Spain, which has been spoon-fed on German news 
since the beginning of the war, cannot resist the 
temptation of satirizing German methods. On a 
picture post-card we see two Belgians looking at a 
fat German officer, who is carrying off some silver 
plate under his arm. One of the Belgians remarks, 
“No doubt a general of division ;’’ while the other 
retorts, ‘“ More likely a general of subtraction.”’ 
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Territorial engineers building a redoubt at the front. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The New Warfare. 

RAND ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ,unlike Lord 
( ES apes of grateful memory, does advertise. He 

has told us quite plainly that he proposes to re- 
taliate for the throttling of Germany by ruthlessly raid- 
ing our mercantile marine. As far back as January 15 
the Kélnische Zeitung gave its blessing to this proposal: 
“England wants to employ every means to shorten 
the war. The number of lives that would be lost 
in case of the successful starvation of Germany is 
quite indifferent to her......Whether we wish it or 
not, we must seek to destroy England’s life-nerve— 
namely, her mercantile marine.’’ Previous efforts 
have failed. With the practical extinction of the 
German commerce-destroying squadrons on the high 
seas, our trade routes have become as safe as they 
were in the days of peace. Now the approaches 
to our ports are to be infested with enemy sub- 
maxines, and valuable ships and cargoes are to be 
sunk within sight of our shores, The new warfare 
has begun, 


A Submarine Dreadnought. 

On Saturday last, the German submarine U2z1, 
obviously of a type specially designed for harrying 
peaceful trading ships, made her appearance in the 
Irish Sea. It is not improbable that she adven- 
tured thither from the English Channel after sinking 
the Formidable. She is literally a submarine-dread- 
nought, and according to the Fatherland, a German 
propagandist paper circulating in the States, is the 
magnum opus of Tirpitz, who is styled ‘‘ the Moltke of 
the German Navy.” Herdisplacement when submerged 
is 800 tons; she has a surface range of 3,000 miles, 
and can probably travel under water for 120 miles 
if her motors are used economically, Her heavy oil 
engines for surface work are of 1,200 horse-power, 
and her electric motors for under-water propulsion 
register 500 horse-power. Travelling awash she can 
do fourteen knots an hour, and below the surface 


eight knots. Her armament consists of two bow 
and two stern tubes for the discharge of her eight 
torpedoes, a 14-pounder quick-firing gun, and 4 
I-pounder high-angle weapon for use against aif- 
craft. Her complement is twenty-five officers and 
men, It thus appears that she is a very formidable 
agent of destruction, and that, unless she is speedily 
sent to the bottom, she may out-Herod the achieve 
ments of the Emden, 


In the Irish Sea. 


On Saturday last she is reported to have sunk 
three small vessels in the Irish Sea, Her first victi™ 
was a North Shields steamer, the Ben Cruacha” 
(1,978 tons), which was making the return trip wit} 
a general cargo after landing coal. The vessel wa 
boarded, the crew were given ten minutes to collect 
their belongings and take to the boats, and then th¢ 
vessel was sunk, probably by the explosion of # 
shell placed on board. The Linda Blanche, a small 
vessel of 550 tons, was destroyed in much the sam¢@ 
way, and so was the still smaller Belfast steame’ 
Kilcoan, All the crews of these vessels were saved 
and in one case at least the submarine commande! 
indicated the whereabouts of succour. One poi? 
of considerable interest is the escape of the Belfast 
steam packet Graphic, By fast steaming agaits 
the wind Captain Porter prevented an effective chasS® 
for the submarine would have been swamped h@ 
she attempted to make rapid headway against th? 
heavy sea. At least three Clyde ships had prov! 
dential escapes. All sighted the submarine whe? 
off the Lancashire coast. 


In the Channel. 


On the same day German submarines were sim! 
larly employed in the English Channel. The To*? 
Maru was torpedoed and sunk eight miles off CaP 
de la Heve, to the north-west of Havre, and 7 
Icaria was badly damaged about fifteen miles w? 
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°f Cape Antifer. The latter vessel was towed into 
avre, and escorted by French torpedo-craft. The 
Oko Maru, which sank in an hour and a half, was 
4 steel screw steamer of 6,238 tons, laden with 97,000 
“arcasses of mutton and a large quantity of general 
Stores and clothing presented by sympathizers in 
fw Zealand to Belgian refugees. The French 
linistry of Marine, reporting these incidents, indig- 
Ee atly declares that ‘‘ the German Navy has decided 
° violate international law systematically and de- 
tberately. The officers have received orders to 
respect nothing in future, and to place themselves 
Sutside the pale of humanity.” The outburst is 
Pardonable, but it is not’much to the point. Our 
mty at this crisis—and we do not, in any degree, 
Minimize the great danger which the new warfare 
Teatens—is to round up the raiding submarines 
With the smallest loss of time. The great enemy of 
© submarine is the destroyer, and British destroyers 
“the already demonstrated their capacity to render 
nnder-water craft practically innocuous. By their 
io steaming and marvellously quick steering they 
"ae impossible anything like accurate aim of 
Srpedoes from submarines. Our readers are aware 
at, as yet, submarines are not fitted with tubes 
“ at can be aimed like a gun. The submarine must 
eg its own structure at the object, by directing its 
je €m or its stern towards the target. Obviously 
ote manceuvring is impossible when the target is 
gp tinuously in motion on a course shaped along 
“warp zigzags. Let but the submarine show itself 
Within range, and a hail of shot and shell awaits it, 
While another species of doom threatens it from the 
favy crash of the destroyer’s bows. 


The Cost of War. 


In No. 16 of The Way we ventured upon a diagram 
“omparing the aggregate annual cost of the great 
es between 1793 and 1912 with the expenditure 
th all the combatants for the first three months of 

© present war. We estimated the cost of 92 days’ 
of nulities at {1,000,000,000. Mr. F. W. Hirst, editor 
fi the Economist, who recently addressed the Shef- 

€ld bankers on the subject, makes a lower estimate, 
Ut he does not include in it the expenditure of 
a sium, Serbia, and Japan, nor does he take into 
“count the money spent by various neutral countries 
°r mobilization and other warlike preparations. 

© sets down the expenditure of the actual com- 
atants at {10,000,000 a day, and divides the sum 
m follows: Russia and Germany, each {2,500,000 ; 
Rance and Austria, each £1,750,000; and Great 
“tain, £1,500,000. Our own expenditure may be 
€n as official, for Mr. Lloyd-George has stated that 
: © are spending {45,000,000 a month. During the 
oe days ending January 22, the war, on Mr. Hirst’s 
era has cost Europe /£1,700,000,000 sterling, 
% of this amount our contribution would be 

55,000,000. M. Yves Guyot, the famous French 
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economist, recently calculated that the wastage of 
six months’ war would be £4,265,000,000, but in 
this colossal sum he includes £1,648,000,000 for the 
value of lost production and {997,000,000 for the 
value of lost human capital. The cost price to the 
combatants, according to M. Yves Guyot, is 
£1,620,000,000 for six months. M. Leroy Beaulieu 
of the French Academy calculates the total war 
expenditure of the belligerents at £40,000,000 per 
month. Our readers may take their choice of these 
figures, any of which are sufficient to make the 
imagination reel. 


The Discomfited Officer. 


Belgium still continues to supply us with piquant 
jest at the expense of the German. In a Liége tram- 
way a lady wearing a tricolour pinned to her dress 
was brusquely ordered by a German officer opposite 
to take off the seditious emblem. He reiterated the 
order three times without getting the slightest 
response. At length, exasperated, he rose from his 
seat and tore off the little ribbon. The lady regarded 
him calmly and said, “‘ It is easier to take that than 
Paris, isn’t it?’’ The officer glared and took an 


early opportunity of leaving the car. 


The King of Rumania, Ferdinand of Hohenzollern- 

Sigmaringen (born 1865), succeeded his father, Carol I., 

on October 10, 1914. Rumania will probably intervene 

on behalf of the Allies in February. The new Austro- 

German expedition against Serbia is probably intended 
to threaten Rumania as well. 


P 
oe otographs from Alfieri appear on pages 1, 3, and 7; from Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd.,on pages 4 and 18 ; from Underwood and 
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“erwood on page 4; from Central News on pages 6, 9, 14, 15, 10, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, and 28; from Daily Mirror on pages 8 and 
* from 7 opical Press on pages 10 and 11; from Cribb on page 12; from Photopress on page 13; from Symonds ana Co., inset ; 


~/70m Record Press on pages 16 and 19; trom Sport and General on pages 20 (2) and 23; and from Naval Officer on page 17. 
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Advance patrols of the Turkish Army detailed for the conquest ‘of Egypt have reached the Suez Canal at 


Kantara, where they have been repulsed by the British, 


It-is said that they are, heing followed by tw 


army corps. If so, a warm reception awaits them. 
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By JOHN BUCHAN. 


VOLUME I. From the Beginning of the War to 
the Fall of Namur. With 23 Maps and Plans, and a 
Preface by the Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 


Now Ready. Price ONE SHILLING. 
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CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


I. The Breaking of the Barriers.| V. The Beginning of the War 
I]. The Strength of the Com- | at Sea. 
batants. VI. The Stand of Belgium. 
[I]. The First Shots. VII. The Eastern Theatre of War 
IV. The Muster of the British | VIII]. The First Clash of the 
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from the battlefields; but it is possible even now to follow, at a decent interval, the 

main features of the conflict. Nelson’s History will be the story of the war, and 

not a budget of war news. No romance can equal that story in vivid interest, and every 
effort will be made to give only expert views and authoritative details. 

The work will be published in monthly volumes (cloth bound), so there will be 

no need to pad out the narrative with irrelevant matter, and thus clog and weaken the interest. 

A large number of maps and plans will enable the reader to grasp the details of the fighting. 


[= full history of the great struggle will not be written till the fog has long cleared 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR NELSON’S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


VOLUME I. NOW ON SALE. 
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